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author expressly disclaims an attempt at "a balanced treatment of 
the whole subject of the psychology of religion. Rather," he says, 
"I have brought into the foreground the problems that seem to be 
the most pressing at the present moment" (p. x). He has chapters, 
among others, on "Racial Beginnings of Religion," "The Genesis of 
the Idea of God," " Mysticism," " Prayer," and a very discriminating 
consideration of "Religion and the Subconscious." In his discussion 
of "Religion as Group Conduct" he distinguishes in acute and useful 
fashion the "religious crowd" whose action is "cooperation produced 
by suggestion, that is, the suppression of inhibitions" (p. 121); "the 
sacerdotal group" in which "a few command and the many obey" 
(p. 130) so that "the unity is brought about by systematized suggestion 
through sacrifice and sacrament, ritual, a code of commands and 
prohibitions" (p. 126); and, finally, the "deliberative group that 
achieves unity by means of . . . the free variation of thought and 
desire among its members" (p. 132). In the admirable chapter on 
"Mental Traits of Religious Leaders," Professor Coe groups leaders 
as shamans, priests, and prophets, and shows how "the qualities 
that underlie all three types of leadership" may coexist in one in- 
dividual. He dwells with special warmth on the character of the 
prophet. His "fundamental trait," he says, "is a broad and intense 
sociality that transcends mere institutionalism because it individualizes 
men as objects of love. The leader is now, in a high ethical sense, the 
lover, and he is able to lead because he loves, and therein represents 

God" (p. 186). 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 
Wellesley College. 

The Purpose of History. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1916. — Pp. vi, 89. 
Not less to the student of history than to the philosopher is the 
appeal of these three cogent lectures delivered last year by Professor 
Woodbridge at the University of North Carolina. They stop short, 
indeed, of a complete philosophy of history. Their aim, we are told 
at the outset, is not "another attempt to find the increasing purpose 
running through the ages," but only, "through an examination of 
what the historian himself proposes, to discover in what sense the idea 
of purpose in history is appropriate, and to what ideas we are led when 
we think of history as the record of human progress." Their con- 
clusions, too, are summed up in advance by the lecturer himself: 
"There is discoverable in history no purpose, if we mean by purpose 
some future event towards which the whole creation moves and 
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which past and present events portend ; but there is purpose in history, 
if we mean that the past is utilized as material for the progressive 
realization, at least by man, of what we call spiritual ends. More 
generally, history is itself essentially the utilization of the past for 
ends, ends not necessarily foreseen, but ends to come, so that every 
historical thing, when we view it retrospectively, has the appearance 
of a result which has been selected, and to which its antecedents are 
exclusively appropriate. In that sense purpose is discoverable in 
history. But this purpose is not single. History is pluralistic and 
implies a pluralistic philosophy. There are many histories, but no 
one of them exists to the prejudice of any other. And, finally, progress 
is not aptly conceived as an evolution from the past into the future. 
Evolution is, rather, only a name for historical continuity, and this 
continuity itself is a fact to be investigated and not a theory which 
explains anything, or affords a standard of value. The past is not 
the cause or beginning of the present, but the effect and result of 
history; so that every historical thing leaves, as it were, its past 
behind it as the record of its life in time. Progress may mean material 
progress when we have in mind the improvement in efficiency of the 
instruments man uses to promote his well-being; it may mean rational 
progress when we have in mind the idealization of his natural impulses. 
Then he frames in his imagination ideal ends which he can intelligently 
pursue and which, through the attempt to realize them, justify his 
labors." 

But how does the lecturer make his way to these conclusions? 
Taking his departure from Herodotus and his purpose to record what 
men have done in order that their deeds may be remembered and in 
order that they may be understood, he finds that human history, 
whatever its field, has preserved this aim. Yet history has forever 
needed rewriting, and not alone because of differing field or ripening 
method, but for the deeper reason that the truth of history is a living 
and dynamic truth. The past grows and expands with every fresh 
study of it. History is itself a career in time. Whether the historian 
give us what has happened in the perspective of the time in which it 
happened or in terms of the outlook and perspective of his own day, 
his history is an active conservation of events in time, revealing their 
truth, their meaning, and something like an order or purpose in 
human affairs. 

But what is, then, this truth and meaning, or in what sense may we 
appropriately speak of a purpose in history? With this question the 
lecture "From History to Philosophy" gives place to that on "The 
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Pluralism of History." 'Truth', it urges, when applied to history, 
has a double meaning. Used of the record of what has happened it 
may be constant; but used of the understanding of what has happened 
it is ever growing. One correct understanding of what has happened 
does not displace another as truth might displace error; one supple- 
ments and enlarges another. Though the historical past is not the 
real past, but only its progressive recovery and conservation, there is 
in it for events and men a kind of continuing life. The life of knowl- 
edge, of memory and imagination, is itself a continual recording of 
what has happened, a continual understanding of it, and a continual 
putting of it in a new and enlarged perspective. But this conservation 
of our yesterdays is not so much a perpetuation as a utilization, an 
incorporation of what has happened into what does happen, of yester- 
day into to-day. It is a false conception of time that has sometimes 
pictured our journey through life like a journey through space, with 
events coming successively into view like pages in a book we are read- 
ing, not writing, or as if whatever happens were the effect of what has 
already happened rather than the active conservation and working 
over of what has already happened. The movement of time is really 
not a movement from the past to the future, but from the possible 
to the actual. Everything that grows or changes manufactures a 
past by realizing a future. 

Other things besides our knowledge grow — animals and plants, and 
the stars even. They, too, have a history, and it may be that their 
history is not unlike in character to our own growth in knowledge. 
Human experience is but one kind of history, namely, history conscious 
of itself. Now, history in this sense is purposive and selective. It 
selects a career to be depicted and the events and circumstances 
relevant to that career — and not because selection is a device of the 
historian, but because only so can history be intelligible. It is not 
in the sense of design, intention, foresight, that purpose is discernible 
in history, but in that of the converging of means upon a specific end 
— that end to be conceived not in terms of any goal ultimately reached, 
but in terms of the career of which it is the termination, a career in 
which the present is continually adding to and completing the past. 
Apart from beings who foresee and plan there appears to be no evidence 
of intention in the world. To say that nature is full of purpose does 
not mean that nature has been framed in accordance with some pre- 
conceived plan, but rather that nature is a historical process, the con- 
version of the possible into the actual in such a way that there is con- 
served a progressive record of that conversion. 
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But from the selective character of history it follows that history 
is pluralistic. The history of England is its many histories. Any 
career may be as comprehensive as desired, but the more inclusive it 
is the more restricted it becomes. The history of Milton contains 
details which the history of English literature will omit; and the 
history of the cosmos shrinks to nothing when we try to write it. The 
only universal history is the exposition of what history itself is, the 
time process stripped of all its variety and specific interests. Con- 
sequently, a single purpose is not discoverable; there are many pur- 
poses. When we try to reduce them all to some show of singleness we 
again do no more than try to tell what a temporal order is like. It is 
metaphysics and not history we are writing. 

This is the kernel of Professor Woodbridge's message; but its corol- 
laries too are interesting, and it is not hard to see against whom their 
point is turned. The many possible histories differ, he says, in 
incidence of choice or emphasis, not in rank. History is equally 
warranted in making man an incident in the universe or in making the 
universe the theatre of man's career. Absolutely considered the 
history of man can claim no preeminence over that of the stars; for 
history is the denial of absolute considerations. But that does not 
imply that for men any history is good enough. If no history can 
claim preeminence, none can be robbed of its own distinction. The 
fact that the morning stars do not sing together is not the universe's 
estimate of the value of poetry. Nor may men write their own history 
as if it were something else than a human enterprise, seeking to read 
their destiny from the constitution of matter, or from the mechanism 
of the physical world, or from the composition of chemical substances, 
as once they sought to read it from the stars ascendant at their birth. 
If we may not anthropomorphize matter, neither may we materialize 
man. Man is of course a part of nature; but he cannot be taken out 
of nature and nature be then called on to explain him. All time 
processes are histories, but man only is the writer: historical com- 
prehension becomes the significant trait of human history. To live 
in the light of a past remembered and understood is to live the life 
of intelligence — to see how means converge upon ends, and so to 
discover means for the attainment of ends. It is thus that human 
history becomes the record of human progress, teaching us how that 
progress is to be defined, and so revealing the purpose of man in 
history. 

The concluding lecture, on " The Continuity of History," is perhaps 
adequately summarized in the opening survey. If less rich in new 
horizons, it is not less effective in the brushing away of cobwebs. 
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In an introductory note to the little volume the author acknowledges 
his special debt to Bergson, Dewey, and Santayana. Their influence 
is patent, and some of his ideas betray a longer pedigree; but essentially 
the vigorous reasoning is his own. What he offers us is, in the main, 
a point of view. Its application, its illustration, its varied phrasing, 
busy him more than does the demonstration of its validity. But the 
phrasing is fresh and vivid, the viewpoint lofty and novel and self- 
commending. The welcome of a pluralism in history floods the dis- 
cussion with freedom like the lifting of a roof. To the present re- 
viewer the little book seems to bring distinctly nearer that harmony 
of idealist with naturalist toward which the philosophy of history has 

of late been hopefully drifting. 

George L. Burr. 
Cornell University. 



